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REVIEW OF NEW BO_KS. 
An Etymological Dictionary, or 

Analysis of the E..glis’ Language, 

containing the radicals ard defi 

nitions of words derived from the 

Greek, Latin, and French lan- 

guages, and the generally used 

technical and polite phrases adopt- 
ed from the French avd Latin. 

By William Grimshaw, author of 

a History of the United States, 

History of England; &c, Phila 

delphia. 1821. 8vo. pp. (about) 300. 

This is a very useful kind of book 
for schools, and will be particularly 
valuable in every course of female 
education. A precise and accurate 
knowledge of the force and meaning 
of words, can be had only by those 
acquainted with the original ele- 
ments from which they are derived 
or compounded. 

The acquisition of the Greek 
tongue is scarcely ever made a part 
of even the most finished female 
education. Latin is not much more 
frequently studied, and French not 
always. In the conversation and 
Jetters of women, therefore, there 
is often seen a want of perspicuity 
and discrimination in the choice of 
words, that mars the effect of the 
best sense and most harmonious 
arrangement. This evil is to be 
corrected in a great degree, by ac- 
quaintance with etymology, and 
Mr. Grimshaw has rendered an es- 
sential service by condensing much 
information in that branch of gram- 
matical science, into a cheap, con- 
venient, and intelligible shape. Nor 
is it to female education alone, that 
such a work may contribute desira- 
ble assistance. Greek, Latin, and 
French are not universally taught 
to scholars of the other sex; and 
even where nominally taught, are 
often imperfectly learned, or soon 
partially forgetten. A large pro- 
portion, therefore, of those to whom 
the English language is their mother 
tongue, speak and write it with very 
indefinite ideas of the true import 
of a great part of its words, 





We extract the following obser- 
vations from Mr. Grimshaw’s pre- 
face. 


**The English langusge, of the pre- 
sent day, with the exception of transi- 
tional and conjunctive words, is two fold. 
It consists of a dialect, emanated, with- 
out any material change, through the 
Saxon, from the Gothic or Teutenic; and 
of another, derived immediately from 
the French, Latin, and Greek. The 
former is used by the common people 
and by children, and, occasionally, in 
familiar discourse, by the higher classes: 
the latter, by the learned and polite, the 
philosopher and historian, the orator and 
statesman. The first has descended to 
us from the various northern tribes, who, 
in the fifth century, expelled the Bri- 
tains into Wales and Cornwall. The 
second is of more recent birth. Addi- 
tions from the French tongue com- 
menced in the eleventh century, on the 
accession of Edward the Confessor to 
the English throne. This prince having 
been educated in Normandy, where he 
had contracted many intimacies with the 
natives, as well asa partiality for their 
manners, the court of England was soon 
filled with Normans; who, being distin- 
guished by the royal favour, and a supe- 
rior degree of urbanity, rendered not 
only their language, but their laws and 
customs, fashionable in the kingdom. 
The French tongue was very generally 
studied, and was used in their different 
writings by the lawyers. The subjec- 
tion of the British people, by the duke of 
Normandy, almost immediately after the 
death of Edward, served still more to in- 
termingle the continental language.— 
William endeavoured to abolish the Fing- 
lish tongue. He ordered that the youth 
should be instructed in French, that 
the pleadings in the supreme court should 
be in that language, the laws written in 
the same, and that no other should be 
spoken at the royal court. 

Nearly five centuries before, the La- 
tin had been used in England, in the ser- 
vice of the Roman church: but, as few 
of the clergy, even in the time of Alfred, 
(who ascended the throne in 871,) could 
interpret what they were repeating, the 
English language could not then have 
been rendered more copious, by the in 
troduction of Latin words. Its history 
is involved in much obscurity. Even 
the additions, which had undoubtedly 
been made to the colloquial tongue by 
the use of the Norman amongst the high- 
er orders, are not easily discovered or 


reduced to acertain date. The nobility 
were unlettered; their discourse was, 
therefore, not committed to writing; the 
poets composed their rude verses in the 
homely cialect of the lower classes, and 
the historians their chronicles in Latin. 
Even so recently as the beginning of the 
last century, theological disputations, as 
well as philosophical inquiries, were fre- 
quently written in Latin. ‘I he national 
tongue was not yet sufficiently dignified, 
norsufficiently copious, togratify the pride 
or express the ideas of the learned; nor 
were the readers, in any country, nume- 
rous enoughtorepay theexpensesof trans- 
lating, and of printing works of that kind 
in their own tongue. A reciprocal means 
of communication was therefore adopt- 
ed, which rendered the original writings 
of the learned in one country intelligible 
to those in every other. 

Each succeeding year enlarges our 
verbal store. Every new invention or 
discovery, every new modification or 
combination, requires a new word, On 
these occasions, the elementary parts 
are seldom drawn from the national 
stock. The scientific terms, adopted by 
all modern nations, are almost exclu- 
sively constructed from the Greek or 
Latin. These are happily adapted to 
such a purpose. The elliptical form re- 
quired to express mu/lum tn parvo, much 
in a small compass, would be repugnant 
to the mind and unpleasant to the ear, if 
compounded from the native tongue; be- 
cause the ellipsis would appear too vio- 
lent; a harshness which is entirely avoid- 
ed by the use of foreign words.” 

“The most philosophical treatieson the 
derivation of English words is the Baez 
Iitegcoevra, or Diversions of Purley, by 
Horne Tooke. Had his plan embraced 
words derived from the learned lan- 
guages, no occasion had offered for so 
inferior a philologist as the author of the 
present work to undertake this task. 
My labour would have been only manual, 
There would have been required only a 
judicious selection and alphabetical ar- 
rangement. But he has confined his 
researches, with some desultury excep- 
tions, to that portion of tbe language 
which is derived from the Saxon, and 
other barbarous dialects of the north. 
Several inquiring minds had previously 
explored the remote sources of the Eng- 
lish tongue. Junius, in the sixteenth, 
and Skinner in the seventeenth century, 
had exercised no small degree of in- 
genuity in ascending the intricate wind- 
ings of the etymological stream; but 





\ their various deductions of the same 
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word excite scepticisrn and perplexity; 
and their quaint subtleties, characteris- 
tic of the age in which they lived, in- 
stead of now promoting admiration, ex- 
cite contempt. 

The dictionary of Dr. Johnson is, by 
many, thought to combine etymology 
with definition. But, this opinion, if the 
work be rightly examined, will be found 
erroneous. Except in occasional in- 
stances, the foreign words are neither 
analysed nor translated; nor is the mode 
shown by which the mind has compound- 
ed or deduced them. A mere English 
scholar, therefore, never acquires more 
than the exchange of one sound for ano- 
ther; but not always so much: for, as the 
Greek letters cannot be pronounced by 
him, they afford no intelligence, more 
lucid, than would be experienced by a 
Greek scholar, when staring, with stu- 
pid vacuity, at Arabic. He is informed, 
that cession is derived from cedo, accede, 
from accedo, geometry from yswue)gsa; 
information that confers no benefit on 
the learned or on the uplearned. The 
latter has not, by this exhibition, receiv- 
ed a single new idea; the former, none, 
of which he was oot possessed before. 


The derivations have, in many instan 
ces, not been attempted by Dr. Johnson; 
and the haste in which his voluminous 
work was compiled, has prevented a 
uniformity of system. 

A considerable number of phrases, 
wholly French or Latin, are now inter- 
spersed throughout our language. They 
have not been admitted into any English 
dictionary; yet, it is not less essential to 
know their meaning, than the significa- 
tion of any words that we have fully 
naturalized. These have not been ex- 
cluded from the present work. There 
is no essay of the scientific, nor inter- 
change of sentiment amongst the polite, 
that does not require them. Every 
newspaper exhibits them: the lawyer 
employs them to elucidate his argument, 
the senator to adorn his oration, and the 
ambassador to unfold, in technical 
phraseology, the intention of his govern- 
ment.” 


SPECIMEN. 

Acip. s. A sour substance. 
from acus, a small point. 

Actpucate. v. To make sour. L. From 
the same root as acid, with the addi- 
tion of /atus, brought; that is, brought 
to a state of acidity. 

Acme. s. The height, especially of a 
disease. G. akme, the point or edge 

Acoustics. s. The‘doctrine of sounds. 
G. akoustika; from akouo, to hear. 

Acquaint. v. To make familiar with. 
F. accointer, to inform. 

Acqutrsce. v. To be satisfied with, ei- 
ther really or apparently. L. acquies- 
co; from ad, concerning, and quiesco, 
to become quiet. 

Acquire. v. Toobtain. L. acquiro; 
comp. ef ab, from, and quero, to seek. 


L. acidus; 





Aceuir. v. To declare innocent. F. 
acquitter; L. ad, to, and quietus, rest. 

Acrip. adj. Ofa hot, biting taste; bit- 
ter. L. acer, sharp. See Actn. 

Acrimontiovus. adj. Bitter; severe. L. 
acrimonia, sharpness; from acer, sharp, 
and moneo, to chide. 

AcromatTicaL. adj. Belonging to pro- 
found learning. G. akros, highest, 
and mateuo, to seek. 

Acrostic. s. A poem, of which the first 
letter of every line being taken, a par- 
ticular name is found. G. akros, out- 
ermost, and slichos, a verse. 

Act. v. To perform. L. actum, sup. of 
ago, to do. 

AcTuAL. adj. Real. F. actuel. See Act. 

Acumen. s. Acuteness of mental per- 
ception. L. acumen; from acus, a nee- 
dle, or sharp point. 

Acute. adj. Ending in a point: of a 
penetrating mind. L. acutus; from 
acus. See ACUMEN. 

Apace. s. A short maxim. L. adagium; 
addo, to add or adjoin. 

Avapr. v. To fit. L. adapto; from ad, 
to, and afto, to fit. 

App. v. To join: to perform addition 
L. addo; from ad, to, and do, to give. 

Appvenpna. Things to be added. L. ad- 
dendus, p. part of addo, to add. 

Appict. v. Todevote. L. addictum, 
sup. of addico, from ad, to, and dico, 
to dedicate. 





DEUCALION OF KENTUCKY. 
A TALE. 
[From Blackwood’s Edin. Magazine. } 

My grandfather was one of the 
first settlers of Kentucky. He was 
by profession, a miller, and built a 
flour-mill at a village in that state. 
It was called Thyatira, after one of 
the ancient towns mentioned in the 
Bible; and he and his neighbours, 
the founders, expected it would be- 
come a great city, but not a vestige 
of it, neither of the church nor mill, 
now remains—yet I remember it all 
well. It was a handsome place, 
situated at the bottom of a range of 
hills, wooded to the top—a fine 
stream washed their feet, and the 
mill stood at the side of a pretty 
waterfall. 

My grandfather left his property 
in a flourishing condition to my fa- 
ther, who was an enterprising char- 
acter. He took an active part in 
the war for the independence, and 
when the peace was adjusted, he 
returned to Thvatira; where he en- 
larged the old flour-mill, and con- 
structed another for sawing the tim- 
ber, with which the neighbouring 
mountains were covered. Every body 
predicted that my father would soon 
be one of the richest men in the 





state, and his prospects were cer- 
tainly undeniable. 

I think it is not possible that I 
shall ever see again a place half so 
beautiful as the unfortunate Thya- 
tira, and the valley which it over- 
looked. The valley was green, the 
stream was clear, and the woods, 
that clothed the mountains, were of 
the loftiest kind, and the richest 
leaf! All is now desolate. Some- 
times of a night, as I came across 
the Atlantic, 1 thought the bell of 
the little wooden church, that stood 
on the slope above the village, rung 
in my ear, and I heard the dogs, as 
it were, bark again, and the cocks 
crow; but the ship would give a 
lurch and turn my eyes outwards 
upon the ocean waters all around 
me, as lone and wild as the deluge 
that destroyed my native valley. 

In the summer, before the dread- 
ful yellow fever broke out in Phila- 
delphia—I was in that city at the 
time when the fever raged, which 
makes me remember it so well—my 
father was much troubled by the 
failure of the stream which supplied 
his mill. The drought dried it up, 
and his wheels stood still for want 
of water. Some of the old neigh- 
bours had visited the source of th 
river in their youth. It wasa lake 
far up among the mountains, and 
my father, being a bold and enter- 
prising character, thought if he could 
eniarge the opening at the banks of 
the lake, where the stream issued, 
he would obtain an abundance of 
water. 

The scheme was feasible, and he 
engaged a number of men to go with 
him to the lake for that purpose. I 
was then a youth, fond of any ad- 
venture, and | accompanied the he- 
roes of the pick-axe and shovel— 
We had a cheerful ueney through 
the woods; we startled showers of 
beautiful humming-birds; they were 
like apple-blossoms scattered in the 
winds—we slept at night in the 
woods, and we crossed several an- 
cient Indian war-tracts, which we 
knew by their inscriptions on the 
rocks; we saw also in the forest ar- 
tificial mounds, on which trees of 
the oldest growth were growing. 
They were the works of inhabitants 
before the present race—perhaps 
they were antediluvian. Sometimes 
I think America is the old world that 
was destroyed. But be that as it 
may, it contains many remains of 
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an antiquity that philosophy has not 
yet poe we ry The warfare belts 
of the Indians are hieroglyphical 


lectures. The Egyptians wrote in 
that language. Di: they teach the 
Indians? Not, however, to dwell 


on such obtruse matters, I shall just 
say, that we reached on the second 
day the lake which supplied the 
stream. [+t was about some ten 
miles long, and five broad—a bowl 
in the midst of several hills. It was 
overlooked by the woods and moun- 
tains; but towards our valley, a vast 
embankment gave it the form of a 
dam, over the middle of which the 
stream of Thyatira flowed. 

It was the evening when we 
reached the top of the embankment; 
we took some refreshments and my 
father proposed that we should rest 
ourselves for that night; the whole 
business partook of the nature of a 
hunting excursion—our end was la- 
bour, but we sweetened the means 
with pleasure. Accordingly, after 
our repast, the party severally be- 
took themselves to the sports in 
which they most delighted. I re- 
tired to a rock that overlooked the 
lake, and seated myself to view the 
landscape, that in the lone magnifi- 
cence of mountain, lake, and wood, 
was spread around me. The spirit 
of the place held communion with 
mine, and I was seized with an aw- 
ful foreboding. Tranquillity floated 
like a corps on the water—silence 
sat in the dumbness of death on the 
mountains—the woods seemed, as 
the light faded, to take the form of 
hearse-plumes—and as I looked 
down towards my native village, | 
thought of the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and the day of judgment. What 
curious sense of the mind, keener 
than the eye, and quicker than the 
ear, gave me in that evening the 
foretaste of what was to happen? 

The rest of the party slept well, 
but I durst not close my eyes. The 
moment I did so, the ever restless 
faculty of my spirit discovered the 
omens of what was to ensue, and 
frightened me awake. It is amaz- 
ing how such things happen; for my 
part, I think the mind never sleeps, 
and that our dreams are but the 
metaphorical medium of its reflec- 
tions, when the five physical senses 
areshut up. Decent would say,are 
but the metaphors in which reason 
thinks. But the mysteries of the 
kingdom of the soul are more dark 





and profound than those of all the 
other kingdoms of nature, and I can- 
not expound them. 

At daybreak my father called us 
cheerily to work. I know not by 
what impulse I was actuated. [had 
been educated by a strange man— 
a deep classical scholar, who had 
settled at Thyatira. Hé had been 
brought up at Oxford, and he as 
cribed living powers to all organ- 
ized existences. The woods were 
to him endowed with spirits, the 
streams had intelligence, and the 
rocks the memory of witnesses bear- 
ing testimony. These fancies came 
thick upon me, and I went to my 
father, and laid my hand on his arm. 
“ Forbear, father,’ said I; “ there 
may be something unhallowed in 
disturbing the ancient channel ef 
these solitary waters.” My father 
laughed, and again struck his pick 
axe into the mound. It was a fatal 
stroke, for as he pulled out the wea- 
pon, the ground gave, as it were, a 
shudder, and presently after a groan 
was heard, as if the whole mound 
of earth was breaking up. 

My father, byethe stroke of his 
pick-axe, had cleft asunder an in- 
crustation of sand, that formed, as 
it were, the bowl of the lake. The 
water rushed through and widened 
the seam with great violence. The 
mound, which dammed up the lake, 
had been formed by a gradual ac- 
cumulation of fallen timber. The 
water through the rent insinuated 
itself among the mass; the mud and 
sand between the gathered trunks 
were washed away, and the mass 
lost its adhesion. Iu the course of 
a few minutes, heaven knows by 
what strange aptitude, the stupen- 
dous mound began to move. It be- 
came convulsed; it roared with the 
throes of tearing asunder; the wa- 
ters of the lake boiled up from the 
bottom; I ran from the spot; my fa- 
ther and his friends stood aghast 
and terrified; birds were screaming 
from the woods below; I called to my 
father, and to all, for God’s sake to 
follow me—I looked towards the 
lake--it seemed to me as if its calm 
level surface was taking the shape 
of sloping glass; [ caught hold of 
the branch of a tree which grew on 
the rock where I had contemplated 
the scene the preceding evening; I 
felt as it were the globe of the world 
sliding from under my feet—I ex- 
erted myseli—I reached the rock— 





every thing was reeling around me; 
I saw the hills and woods moving 
away. I shut my eyes in terror, 
and, covering my face with my 
hands, stretched myself on the rock, 
as if I lay at the feet of the angel 
of destruction. I heard a sound 
louder than thunder; my senses 
were for a time stunned. What in 
the meantime happened I know not; 
but when I had fortitude enough to 
look around, | found myself on the 
ledge of an awful precipice—a black 
and oozy valley, herbless asa rave, 
where the lake had been; and for 
the mound vhere { had left my fa- 
ther and his labourers, a horrible 
chasm—devastation horrid as the 
roaring deluge was seen raging down 
the valley towards Thyatira. The 
sound lessened as I looked, anda 
silence succeeded, such as the raven 
of Noah found upon the earth, when 
she went forth, banquetting on the 
abolished races of the old world. 





French Voyage of Discovery. 
(From the London Literary Gazette. ] 

The royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris transmitted, on the 7th of 
May, to the French minister for the 
marine a.id the colonies, a report 
on the Voyage of Discovery and 
Circumnavigation undertaken by 
Captain Freycinet in the Uranig, 
corvette, which had been read at a 
meeting of the Academy on the 23rd 
of Apri. The following is the sub- 
stance of this officer’s communica- 
tion: 

‘The principal object of the expe- 
dition commanded by M. Freycinet, 
was, to investigate the form of the 
globe, and the elements of terrestri- 
al magnetism. Several meteorolo- 
gical questions were also suggested 
by the Academy as worthy of atten- 
tion. ‘Though geography was to be 
only a secondary object in the voy- 
age, yet, it was naturally to be ex- 
pected, that officers of experience 
and zeal, furnished with good instru- 
ments, would not circumnavigate 
the globe, without adding some 
valuable results to the tables of 
longitude and latitude. As the 
had no professed naturalist on bead, 
our navigators were obliged, if not 
to study, at least to collect for the 
museums, all the specimens of the 
three kingdoms that might seem to 
possess any degree of interest. It 
was also to be supposed, that the 
draughtsmen whem the government 
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had attached to the expedition, 
would faithfully delineate with the 

encil or pen, such objects, as, ow- 
ing to their bulk or fragility, could 
not be easily transported, and that 
he would carefully sketch those 
coast scenes, which, besides the ad- 
vantage of serving as useful guides 
to the navigators, would also ovca- 
sionally form pleasing landscapes: 
finally, it was natural to hope, that 
M. Freycinet, and his coadjutors, 
would add some new particulars to 
the history of savage nations. ‘The 
manuscripts of the expedition, which 
are deposited with the secretary of 
the academy, form 31 quarto vol- 
umes. We have examined them 
throughout with the greatest atten- 
tion; but want of time having pre- 
vented our calculating the whole of 
the observations, we shall be reduc- 
ed in many points to present, as it 
were, the simple catalogue of the 
treasures which M. Freycinet has 
brought home. For the sake of or- 
der, we shall combine, in distinct 
paragraphs, all that relates to each 
class of observations. 

ITINERARY. 

The Uranie sailed from Toulon 
on the 17th of September, 1817; ar- 
rived at Gibraltar on the 11th of 
November; sailed thence on the 
15th for Teneriffe, where she re- 
mained from the 22nd to the 28th 
of the same month, and cast anchor 
at Rio de Janeiro on the 6th of De- 
cember. The town of Rio appear- 
ing a convenient station both for 
making observations on the pendu- 
lum and the compass, M. Freycinet 
remained there nearly two months. 
The next place at which he touched 
was the Cape of Good Hope, where 
the corvette lay from the 7th of 
March to the 5th of April, 1818, 
and where similar labours were pro- 
secuted, which were the more im- 
portant, as they afford the means of 
direct comparisou with those of La- 
caille. ‘his consideration will al- 
so give interest to the observations 
made at the Isle of France, where 
the Uranie touched on the 5th of 
May, 1818, and remained till the 
16th of July. After staying for a 
very short time at the Isle of Bour- 
bon, M. Freycinet sailed on the 2nd 
of August for Sea Dogs Bay, which 
he had before visited in his first voy- 
age with Captain Balldin; he arriv- 
ed there on the 17th of September, 
and sailed on the 26th for Coupang, 





tie chief of the Dutch estabiish- 
ments in the Isle of Timour. We 
shall, in another part of this report, 
enumerate the observations of vari- 
ous kinds made there between the 
9th of October, 1818, and the 23rd 
of the same month, the day on which 
the Uranie departed for Diely, 
where, on the north of the island, 
the governor of the Portuguese por- 
tion has his residence. On quitting 
Diely, on the 22nd of November, 
the Uranic proceeded to the little 
island of Rawak, situated near Wai- 
gion (New Guinea), almost immedi- 
ately under the equator. At Rawak 
she remained from the 16th of De- 
cember, !818, to the 5th of January, 
1819. She next put into port at 
the Marian Islands, where she re- 
mained nearly three months, as well 
on account of the importance of the 
operations which were executed in 
those islands, as for the sake of tak- 
ing in fresh provisions, and afford- 
ing the invalids, who were then ve- 
ry numerous, time to recover. On 
the 5th of April, 1819, the Uranie 
sailed from oe she cast anchor 
at Owyhee, the most considerable 
of the Sandwich Islands, on the 8th 
of August; on the 16th she visited 
Mowi; on the 26th, she touched at 
Woahon, and finally quitted that 
archipelago on the 30th of August 
for Port Jackson, where the hull of 
the vessel was overhauled, and the 
ordinary observations made relative 
to gravitation and magnetism. On 
the 25th of December 1819, she 
took her departure from New South 
Wales for ‘Tierra del Fuego; but no 
sooner came to anchor in Good Suc- 
cess Bay, on the 7th of February, 
1820, than a furious hurricane ren- 
dered it necessary to cut the cables, 
and to drive under bare poles for 
several successive days. When the 
storm abated, Captain Freycinet 
had, with a view to the importance 
of the observations on the pendulum, 
to choose between a return to Tier- 
ra del Fuego, and putting into the 
Malouine Islands. He a opted the 
latter course. The Academy has 
heard from the mouth of that skil- 
ful officer all the details relative to 
the shipwreck of the Uranie in the 
French Bay, on the 13th of Febru- 
ary, 1820, and the stay of the crew 
on that desert land. Itis conse- 
quently sufficient to mention that 
the crew quitted the Malouines on 
the 27th of April, 1820, on board of 








an American ship, which chance had 
conducted to those parts, and which 
M. Freycinet purchased. The Phy- 
sicienne (which was the name given 
to the American ship), first put in- 
to port at Monte Video; and after 
remaining a month in the river Pla- 
ta, sailed on the 7th of April for 
Rio Janeiro, which she reached on 
the 19th. During an interval of 
three months, our navigators re- 
peated at Rio the observations of 
various kinds which they hac made 
in their first passage. On tre 13th 
of September, the Physicienne quit- 
ted Brazil; and on the 10th of No- 
vember bad weather obliged ber to 
put in at Cherburg. On the 12th 
she quitted that port, and arrived 
on the 13th at Havre, were she 
was unrigged. ‘The voyage occupi- 
ed three years and nearly two 
months; the total length oi the route 
of the expedition, amounts to about 
23,600 leagues of 25 to the degree 
(10,489 myriameters.) 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE PENDULUM. 

The form of the earth may be de- 
duced both from a comparison of the 
number of oscillations made by a 
pendulum of invariable length, in 
the space of twenty four hours, in 
places situated in different latitudes, 
and by a comparison of the differ- 
ent lengths which a simple pendu- 
lum must have, to execute in all 
these places the same number of 
oscillations ina given time. Both 
these methods require that there 
should be determined in each sta- 
tion, what number of oscillations is 
made in a mean or sideral day, by 
the pendulum employed; they only 
differ in this respect, that in the first 
it is indispensable, that the oscillat- 
ing apparatus should undergo no al- 
teration, either in form or dimen- 
sions, while in the second, this in- 
variably is not necessary, since the 
length is measured after each obser- 
vation. ‘This last part of the expe- 
riment is extremely delicate, and 
requires a particular establishment 
which it would have been difficult 
to procure on the desert coasts 
where M. Freycinet landed. This 
reason induced our navigator to con- 
fine himself to the use of the inva- 
riable pendulum, or one of fixed 
length. It was, however, determin- 
ed that the expedition should be 
supplied with two of these instru- 
ments, and that M. Fortin should 
be commissioned to make them. 
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Each of the pendulums which 
this skilful artist produced, consists 
of a cylinder of copper, at the extre- 
mity of which is a heavy lenticular 
part of the same metal, and forming 
one body with it, as the lenticular 
piece, and the cylinder are founded 
together at one cast. At the other 
extremity of the cylinder is attach- 
ed the fine edged steel knife, for 
supporting the pendulum; during 
the experiments, the knife rests on 
a plane of agate, perfectly level. 
The form and the diameter given 
to the shafts of these two pendulums, 
the care bestowed on the construc- 
tion of the packing cases, induced 
a hope that they would undergo no 
calculabie flexion during the voyage. 
It might, perhaps, have been feared, 
that the size of the cylinder might 
render somewhat delicate the esti- 
mation of its temperature. ‘Though 
such a cause of error was one of 
those of which an attentive observer 
could easily calculate the influence, 
since it was in his power to confine 
it within the narrowest limits; yet 
this doubt av sooner arose than a 
new pen !ulum, of the fixed length, 
with a flat shalt, was ordered to be 
enon Our fellow member, M. 

reguet, who had already gratuit- 
ously presented’ one of his chrono- 
meters to M. Freycinet, added to 
his gift a pendulum of peculiar con- 
struction, made under his direction 
and at his expense; namely, two 
pendulams of copper, with cylindri- 
cal shafts, which were distinguished 
in the registers, by the numbers one 
and three; a pendulum, of the same 
metal, with a flat shaft, also made 
by M. Fortin, which is numbered 
two. Finally, M. Breguet s pendu- 
lum, No. 4. which has a shaft of var- 
nished wood, a flat and very heavy 
oer lens, and a knife of a parti- 
eular alloy, very hard, and in a very 
slight degree susceptible of oxyda- 
tion. 

Previously to the departure of the 
expedition, those four instruments 
were examined in Paris, in 1817, by 
M M. Freycinet, Lamarche, Mathieu 
and Arago. Thus aterm of com- 
parison was procured for all the 
analogous observations that were to 
be made in the two hemispheres, and 
what was no less indispensable, the 
means of ascertaining on the return, 
whether, during the voyage, the 
shafts or knives had undergone cal- 
culable alterations. Such is the 





object of the observations which M. 
Freycinet is now making in Paris, 
and of which he wil] doubtless has- 
ten to render an account to the aca- 
demy. 

It would be an equaily long and 
useless task to describe here the 
plan that was pursued in these first 
experiments, and to which M. Frey- 
cinet conformed in all the places at 
which he touched: it will suffice to 
observe, that it was found imprac- 
ticable to adopt the method of coin- 
cidences, from which Borda, and so 
many other observers after him, 
have derived such happy results, as 
our navigators took no clock with 
them,—and to add, that admitt ng 
the excellence of the chronometer, 
the new plan, as experience has 


proved, scarcely yields to the old | 


one in accuracy. It would have 
been easy in Paris, to detect the 
smallest irregularities in the move- 
ments of the watch, by repeated 
comparisons made between it and 
the sideral pendulum of the obser- 
vatory; but as such means of verifi- 
cation could not elsewhere exist, 
M. Freycinet presevered in compar- 
ing seven or eight times a day, the 
chronometer, No. 72, (which from 
the beginning had been destined for 
observations on the pendulum,) with 
three other chronometers, by Louis 
Berthoud and with that made by 
M. Berguet. 

To ascertain that the iron tripod 
which M. Freycinet carried with 
him, and on which the apparatus 
was to rest during the experiments, 
possessed the requisite degree of 
solidity, one of the pendulums was 
successively suspended to this tri- 


pod, and to a thick support of forg- | 


ed iron, fixed on two strong traver- 
ses of the same metal, carefully ri- 
vetted into one of the walls of the 
observatory, and, moreover,strength- 
ened by two supporters. The num- 
ber of the oscillations of the pendu- 
lum, in twenty-four hours, was ex 
actly the same in both cases. Those 
who have witnessed the curious ex- 
periments age or | made by M. Bre- 
guet, on the influence which two 
clocks, resting against the same 
wall, exercise over each other, will 
not consider the verification which 
we have just mentioned, as super- 
fluous. 

The horary angles, destined for 
regulating the motion of the chro- 
nometer, No. 72, were taken some- 


! 








times with reflecting instruments, 
but most frequently by the aid of an 
astronomical repeatatory circle.— 
Finally, we may add, that the tem- 
perature has been everywhere deter- 
mined with the same thermometers, 
and that there can be no uncertain- 
ty with respect to the correct.ons 
depending on them, since, before 
the departure of the expedition, 
these instruments were carefully 
compared with those of the Obser- 
vatory of Paris. 

Rio de Janeiro was the first place 
at which captain Freycinet lay suf- 
ficiently long to establish the appa- 
ratus of the pendulum.—In Janua- 
ry, 1818, he made observations in 
that city, on the pendulum, No. 1, 
with a cylindoioal shaft of copper; 
and on the pendulum, No. 2, with a 
flat shaft. On his second voyage to 
Rio, in August, 1820, he made the 
fuur pendulums oscillate succes- 
sively. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, where 
Lacaille had already measured the 
absolute pendulum, in 1752, M. de 
Freycinet, determined the number 
of the oscillations of his four invari- 
able pendulums. The calculation 
which has been made from these ob- 
servations, enables us to state, that 
they do not confirm the conse- 
quence which was deduced from the 
operations of Lacailie, respecting 
the dissimilarity of the two hemis- 
pheres. 

The observations on the three 
copper pendulums made at the Isle 
of France, and particularly those 
made at Port Jackson, also furnish 
valuable information on this ques- 
tion. These last observations, com- 
pared with those made at the Cape, 
almost in the same degree of lati- 
tude, but with the difference of 134¢ 
of longitude, will show, at least as 
far as this kind of observation is ca- 
pable, whether in the southern he- 
misphere the parallels exhibit any 
sensible flattening. 

The observations of M. Freycinet 
would have been imperfect, had he 
not determined under the equator; 
or, at least, very near the line, the 
number of the oscillations of his pen- 
dulums. At Rawak, a little island 
depending on New Guinea, and si- 
tuated in | 1-2’ south latitude, the 
observations on the four invariable 
pendulums were made, with which 
all analogous observations must be 
compared, by those who wish to cal , 
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culate the flattening of the two he- 
mispheres. , 

This flattening, whether it be de- 
duced from the different lengths of 
the absolute pendulum, or from the 
number of oscillations performed in 
four and twenty hours, by a pendu- 
Jum of invariable length, in differ- 
ent places, is determined with the 
more precision, in proportion as 
their places are distant in latitude. 
In such an investigation, therefore, 
it is easy to guess the value of the 
observations that might have been 
made at Cape Horn, the south lati- 
tude of which is 55° 59’. Unfortu- 
nately, as has already been men- 
tioned, a violent storm did not per- 
mit the expedition to remain there. 
"The observations made at the Ma- 
louines, might have compensated 
for those of Cape Horn. But, after 
a shipwreck,—cast upon a desert is- 
Jand,—forced to provide, by hunt- 
ing, for the daily sustenance of one 
hundred and twenty individuals,— 
engaged in hastily preparing the 
boat, on board which were to be em- 
barked those, who, in spite of the 
dangers of the enterprise, offered to 
go to America, to obtain prompt as 
sistance, was it to be expected that 
our navigators would have had ei- 
ther leisure or tranquillity of mind, 
to calculate minutely, during whole 
days, the oscillations of their pen- 
duluins? We may, moreover, add, 
that while the expedition remained 
in French Bay, they obtained only 
at remote intervals, the horary an- 
gles for regulating the motion of 
their watches; the sun having been 
almost continually concealed by 
thick fogs, both morning and even- 
ing. Under such acombination of 
untoward circumstances, how is it 
possible to rely with much certain- 
ty, on the results of the only series 
of observations on the pendulum, 
which M. Freycinet has brought 
from the Malouines? 

During her loug voyage, the Ura- 
nie was almost constantly on the 
south of the equator; she anchored 
jn our hemisphere only at the Ma- 
riana and Sandwich Islands. At 
Guham, the chief of the Marianas, 
M. Freycinet observed the four pen- 
dulums; and, at Mowi, only the pen- 
dulum, No. 1. 





«Memoirs of the Rebellion in 1745 
and 1746. By the Chevalier de 
Johnstone, aid-de-camp to Lord J 





George Murray, general of the 
rebel army; assistant aid-de camp 
to Prince Charles Edward, &c. &c. 
London, 1820. 


This is a curious book, and though 
more important on the other side of 
the Atlantic than on this, it is not 
without value here, and at all events 
is interesiing to those who are fond 
of the romance of real life. We 
shall give an abstract of its con- 
tents as briefly as possible. 

The author, the Chevalier de 
Johnstone, the son of James John- 
stone, merchant in Edinburgh, and 
connected with some of the first 
families of Scotland, was prominent - 
ly engaged in the rebellion of 1745 
in that country. He joined Prince 
Charles, when he was at Perth, 
among the first of his adherents, 
having for this purpose made his 
escape from his father at Edinburgh, 
and fled to the seat of Lord Rollo, 
who was married to his sister. Being 
introduced to the Duke of Perth 
and Lord George Murray, leaders 
of the PretenJer’s army, he became 
aid-le-camp to the latter, and con- 


tinued to act in that capacity until | 


after the battle of Preston-Pans, 
when he raised a company, and 
joined the Duke of Perth’s regiment. 
He of course shared in the ruin of 
the cause in which he was engaged. 
He was obliged, after the battle of 
Culloden, to skulk under the mean 

est disguises, and to endure the 
greatest hardships, always in dread 
of being seized as a aa and en«- 
ing his days on the scaffold, and too 
happy at last in being enabled as 
an exile to abandon for ever his na- 
tive shore. ‘The author appears to 
have possessed a most magnanimous 
spirit; in his youth, to have been 
rash, sanguine and impetuous, but 
to have been cmngeeed into sound 
discretion under the severe tuition 
of adversity, and the judgment of 
maturer years; to have been, withal, 
of a warm and generous temper, 
and keenly alive to all those feel- 
ings of deep emotion and tender- 
ness which were calculated so cruel- 
ly to embitter his fate. He appears 
at first to have been driven to study 
by the necessities of his situation, 
but he ever afterwards retained 
that passion for reading and inqui- 
ry with which he diverted the me- 
lancholy hours of solitude and af- 
fliction, and the work before us 
bears abundant traces of refined 





sensibility and cultivated taste, as 
well as of a talent for keen obser- 
vation and vigorous reflection. In 
the course of his flight and escape 
after the battle of Culloden, he was 
involved in a series of hazardous 
adventures, which called forth most 
striking proofs of fidelity from his 
friends, and gave rise to the most 
affecting and tender scenes. These 
the author describes with great force 
and vivacity of feeling, so as to ex- 
cite a strong interest in his fate; 
and this interest is increased to 
the highest degree of powerful sym- 
pathy, as we pursue him through 
iis long unbroken course of misery 
and disappointment, and see at last 
his gallant spirit soured and broken 
by adversity, and breaking out into 
unavailing complaints against the 
malice of fortune. 

Prince Charles landed in the north 
of Scotland, in prosecution of the 
enterprise which is narrated in the 
present work, in July 1745, and be- 
ing joined by several of the High- 
land clans, he ventured to march 
southward. Sir John Cope bein 
ordered, with all the troops he coal 
collect in Scotland, to oppose his 
progress, and to quash the rebellion 
before it gained any strength, pro- 
ceeded northward for this purpose; 
but the prince contrived to outma- 
neuvre him, and reaching the low 
country by a different route, he ar- 
rived at Perth on the 5th Septem- 
ber, with about 1000 followers. Here 
he was joined by Lerd George 
Murray, Lord Nairn, and several 
other persons of distinction, with 
their omy On the 17th he 
entered Edinburgh, while General 
Cope, having retraced his steps 
from the north, landed on the 11th 
at Dunbar from Aberdeen, where 
he had embarked his troops to op- 
pose the farther progress of the 
prince. On the 2ist, was fought 
the battle of Preston-Pans, which 
ended in the shameful defeat of the 
English troops, most of whom were 
either killed or taken. ‘The prince 
returned to Edinburgh on the 22d, 
according to the narrative, amid the 
loudest acclamations of the popu- 
lace. And here our author enters 
into a discussion of the most proper 
course to be pursued for the farther 
oe of their enterprise. He 
abours to prove, that the policy of 
the prince was to confine himself to 
defensive measures in Scotland— 
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to secure the affections of the Scots, 
by flattering them with the illusion 
of their ancient independence—to 
rekindle the ancient rivalship be 
tween the countries, and to wait in 
the metropolis until he should be 
joined by the whole force of the 
clans. He is more successful, how- 
ever, in demonstrating the folly of 
marching into England, than the 
wisdom of remaining inactive in 
Scotland. [tis clear that both Eng- 
land and Scotland were unprepared 
for such an attack; they were taken 
in some degree by surprise, and to 
this, more than any other cause, the 
adherents of Prince Charles owed 
their first successes. Delay, how- 
ever, in Scotland, was ruin to their 
cause, as it gave time to the govern- 
ment to collect the means of de- 
fence. In the long run, the Pre 
tender’s rashly levied force was 
sure to be overthrown; his cause 
was justly hateful to the majority 
of the Scots, and still more to the 
English, and time was all that was 
wanting to collect such a superiori- 
ty of force, as would have left him 
no chance of escape from utter de- 
struction. The march into England 
with 4 or 5000 Highlanders, was no 
doubt rash and absurd; but in this 
case the same censure applies to 
the whole enterprise, fur sooner or 
later the prince, if he was to suc- 
ceed, must have encountered the 
main strength of his opponents, and 
it was surely better to fight them 
before they had collected their 
strength, than afterwards. If, even 
in these circumstances, he was no 
match for his enemies, delay, it was 
evident, would only increase the 
odds against him, and render suc- 
cess impossible. © 

Against the opinion of all the 
Highland chiefs, the prince was de- 
termined on an irruption into Eng- 
land, into the particulars of which 
it is unnecessary to enter. We 
may state generally, that the rebel 
army set out on the Sd November 
for England, in three divisions, 
and the march was 80 judiciously 
planned, {nat they effected a junc- 
tion on the 9th November, about a 
quarter of a league from Carlisle, 
whither all the divisions arrived 
within about two hours of the same 
time. Having taken the town and 
castle of Carlisle, they continued 
their advance into England, and, 
on the 4th December, reached Der- 





by, 127 miles from London. Here 
the Highland chiefs became serious- 
ly startled at the boldness and 
hopeless nature of their enterprise. 
In England, not one individual of 
rank had joined their party, or had 
even taken any steps for a declara- 
tion of their sentiments. ‘The duke 
of Cumberland was within a league 
of Derby, with an army of 10,000 
men. General Wade had another 
army in their rear, and about 30,000 
militia, and other levies, were as- 
sembled on Finchley Common, to 
dispute with them the possession of 
the capital. It was at the same 
time announced, that 3000 men and 
succours from France were on their 
way to Scouand, and would proba- 
bly join them on the frontiers. In 
these circumstances, a retreat was 
resolved on, and was fixed for the 
6th December. The army of the 
prince arrived in Glasgow about the 
end of December, after a rapid 
march,conducted with singular pru- 
dence, and in the face of a superior 
enemy, with whom some desperate 
skirmishes were fought. The High- 
land troops left Glasgow on the 2d 
January,and took post near Stirling, 
Falkirk, and Linlithgow, where re- 
inforcements awaited them, which 
increased their force to about 8000 
men. With this force was fought, 
on the 17th January, the battle of 
Falkirk, against general Hawley, 
who had arrived in Scotland with 
11,000 troops. The issue of that 
battle is well known. According 
to our author, the Highlanders were 
ignorant of their victory, until they 
were apprised of it by the retreat 
of the English troops. The weather 
at this time was dreadful; and on 
the 18th, the tempest raged with 
violence, and the rain poured duwn 
in torrents. In these circumstances, 
our author was ordered to proceed 
with a guard, which he was told was 
ready to accompany him, to take 
charge of some cannon which had 
been left on the field of battle, of 
which he gives the following des- 
cription. 

**[ set out with this detach nent; the 
serjeant carried a lantern, but the light 
was soon extinguished, and by that ac 
cidedt we immediately lost our way, and 
wandered a long time at the foot of the 
hill, among heaps of dead bodies, which 
their whiteness rendered visible, not- 
withstanding the obscurity of a very 
dark night. To add to the disagreea- 
bleness of our situation from tbe horror 





of this scene, the wind and rain were full 
in our faces. I even remarked a tremb- 
ling and strong agitation in my horse, 
which constantly shook when it was 
forced to put its feet on the heaps of dead 
bodies, and to climb over them. How- 
ever, after we had wandered a long time 
amongst these bodies, we found at length 
the cannon. On my return to Falkirk, 
I felt myself relieved as from an oppres- 
sive burden; but the horrid spectacle I 
had witnessed was for a long time fresh 
in my mind.” 

The numbers of the Highlanders 
were rapidly diminished after this 
battle by desertion; those who had 
acquired booty in the adventure, 
being anxious to return to theirown 
country. A retreat became neces- 
sary. The Highland army accord- 
ingly left Stirling on the 31st Janua- 
ry, to proceed to Inverness, which 

lace was reached about the 16th 

ebruary. On that night, prince 
Charles slept at Moy, a castle be- 
longing to the clan of Mackintosh, 
and here he narrowly escaped being 
seized by a contrivance of lord Lou- 
don, who was at Inverness with about 
2000 troops. The plan was by a 
secret night march to seizeand car- 
ry off his person; and but for an 
accident it would have succeeded. 
The design was discovered by a girl 
of about 13 years of age, from the 
conversation of some English offi- 
cers in an inn at Iverness, on which, 
having contrived to escape from the 
house, she took the road to the cas- 
tle of Moy, to inform the prince of 
his danger, who immediately took 
flight to the mountains. ‘The en- 
terprise was, however, attempted, 
and was defeated by the following 
singular stratagem. 

** As soon as the girl had spread the 
alarm, the blacksmith of the village of 
Moy presented himself to the prince, 
and assured his royal highness that he 
had no occasion to leave the castle, as 
he would answer for it, with his head, 
that lord Loudon and his ‘roops would 
be obliged to return faster than they 
came. The prince had not sufficient 
confidence in his assurances to neglect 
seeking his safety by flight to the neigh- 
bouring mountain. However, the black- 
smith, for his own satisfaction, put his 
project in executian. He instantly as- 
sembled a dozen of his companions, and 
advanced with them about a quarter of 
a league from the castle, on the road to 
Inverness. There he laid an ambuscade, 
placing six of his companions on each 
side of the highway to wait the arrival 
of the detachment of lord Loudon, en- 
joining them not to fire till he should tel) 
them, and then not to fire together, but 
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One after another. When the head of 
the detachment of lord Loudon was op- 
posite the twelve men, about eleven 
o’clock in the evening, the blacksmith 
called out with aloud voice, ‘ Here come 
the villains who intend to carry off our 
prince; fire my lads, do not spare them; 
give no quarter.’ In an instant muskets 
were discharged from each side of the 
road, and the detachment, seeing their 
project had taken wind, began to fly in 
the greatest disorder. imagining that our 
whole army was lying in wait for them. 
Such was their terror and consternation, 
that they did not stop till they reached 
Inverness. In this manner did a common 
blacksmith, with twelve of his compan- 
ions, put lord Loudon and fifteen hun- 
dred regular troops to flight. The fifer 
of his lordship, who happened to be at 
the head of his detachment, was killed 
by the first discharge, and the detach- 
ment did not wait for a second.” 

‘The enterprise of the prince was 
now fast drawing to a close. The 
duke of Cumberland arrived at Stir- 
ling on the 2d February, and con- 
tinued his march to Aberdeen. Here 
he took up his quarters untill the 
spring, and was occasionally har 
rassed and alarmed by the success- 
ful invasions of the Highlanders. 
He left Aberdeen on the 8th of 
April, for the purpose of prosecu- 
ting offensive war against the High- 
landers, and having succeeded in 
crossing the Spey, he drove back 
their outposts to Inverness. The 
prince left Inverness on the 15th, to 
occupy a position he had chosen for 
the field of battle,about half a league 
from the town. On the 15th, a night 
attack was planned on the duke of 
Suutactiat's army, and the troops 
being ordered out for that purpose, 
made a long, fatiguing and confined 
march, and, owing to the distraction 
of jarring counsels, having attempt- 
ed nothing, they returned about 
seven in the morning, exhausted 
with want of rest, famine, and fa- 
tigue, to Culloden Moor, where the 
battle was fought which ruined for 
ever all the hopes of the house of 
Stuart. The rebel ariny was com- 

letely routed; but it was rallied at 
Seance, about 12 miles from Inver- 
ness, whither our author also ar- 
rived. Here he found the leaders, 
namely, the duke of Athol, Lord 
George Murray, the duke of Perth, 
Lord John Drummond, Lord Ogil. 
vie, and other chiefs of clans, with 
about 4 or 5000 Highlanders, in the 
best dispositions for renewing the 
‘war, and full of ardour. On send- 





ing a message, however, to the 
prince, requesting him to place him- 
self at their head, and to renew the 
war, they received for answer, “ Let 
every man seek his safety in the 
best way he can,” which our author 
truly observes was heart-breaking 
to the brave men who had sarificed 
their lives in his cause. On all oc- 
casions, the character of the prince 
is held forth by this his devoted fol 

lower to odium and contempt. He 
is charged with taking too great a 
care of his own person; and at the 
battle of Culloden, when every thing 
was at stake, and when he ouglit to 
have charged at the head of his 
troops, he tamely stood, without 
the reach of musketry, to see his 
troops vanquished, an then sought 
his safety in flight The following 
account is given of him some hours 
after the battle. 

** As soon as the prince saw his army 
begin to give way, he made his escape 
with a few horsemen of Fitzjames’ pi 
quet. Some hours after the battle, Lord 
Flcho found him in a cabin, beside the 
river Nairne, surrounded by Irish, and 
without a single Scotsman near him, in 
a state of complete dejection, without 
the least hopes of being able to re-esta- 
blish his affairs, having given himself al- 
together up to the pernicious counsels of 
Sheridan, and the other Irish, who go- 
verned him as they pleased, and aban- 
doned every other project but that of 
escaping to France. As soon as possi 
ble, Lord Elche represented to him, that 
this check was nothing, as was really the 
case, and exerted himself to the utmost 
to persuade him to think only of rallying 
his army, putting himself at its head, 
and trying once more the fortune of war, 
as the disaster might be easily repaired; 
but he was insensible to all that his lord 
ship could suggest, and utterly disregard- 
ed his advice.” 

When the answer of the prince 
was returned to the chiefs assem- 
bled at Ruthven, they had no choice 
but separation, of which we have 
the foliowing melancholy account. 

‘*Our separation,” says our author, 


“at Ruthven, was truly affecting. We 
bade one another an eternal adieu. No 


one could tell whether the scaffold would 
not be his fate. ‘The Highlanders gave 
vent to their grief in wild howlings and 
lamentations. The tears flowed down 
their cheeks when they thought that 
their country was now at the discretion 
of the duke of Cumberland, and on the 
point of being plundered, whilst they 
and their children would be reduced to 
slavery, and plunged without resource 
into a state of remediless distress.” 


After the battle of Culloden, the 





author enters on the account of his 
own personal adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes, which constitutes 
the most interesting portion of his 
work. After the separation at Ruth- 
ven, he returned to Killithuntly, 
the mansion of Mr. Gordon, where 
he had taken up his residence, and 
with whose family he had been pre- 
viously in habits of intimacy. The 
lady offered him an asylum among 
the mountains, which were ver 

solitary and difficult of access; tel. 
ling him that she would construct a 
hut for him in the most remote si- 
tuation, and would lay in ample 
store of food both for his mind and 
body. The project pleased him very 
much; but, before deciding, he was 
anxious to consult his friend Grant 
of Rothiemurchus, who had always 
egg an extreme partiality for 
iim. Leaving, therefore, the amia- 
ble society of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, 
he went to Rothiemurchus, which 
is situated at the other extremity 
of this beautiful valley. The father, 
however, was not at home, havin 

gone to pay his visit to the duke o 
Cumberland, more from fear than 
from affection. Young Rothiemur- 
chus advised him to surrender and 
trust to the mercy of the duke of 
Cumberiand, adding that he had 
just conducted Lord Balmerino, 
who had followed his advice, to In- 
verness. ‘his advice, however, our 
author did by no means relish, and 
having met at Rothiemurchus Gor- 
don of Park, with his two brothers, 
he, on their invitation, accompanied 
them to their estates, waiting to 
meet with his brother-in-law, Lord 
Rollo, who, he hoped, might assist 
him in effecting his escape. They 
reached the county of Banff on the 
fourth day after they had left Rothie- 
murchus, and the people being here 
the declared enemies of the house 
of Stuart, they were forced to sepa- 
rate. They had lodged in the house 
of a presbyterian minister of the 
name of Stuart, a secret friend of 
the Pretender, and on rising in the 
morning, our Chevaliet: exchanged 
his laced Highland dress with Mr. 
Stuart’s servant for an o!d labour- 
er’s dress, quite ragged, and smel- 
ling so strongly of dung, as to be 
absolutely infectious at a distance. 
With this disguise, he made his 
way from the castle of Mr. Gordon, 
of Park, when he passed the next 
night to Banff, and went straight to 
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the house of Mr. Duff, provos: of the 
town, a secret partizan of the prince, 
« whose family,” he observes, “ was 
one of the most agreeable and re- 
spectable I ever knew in the whole 
course of my life, and whose charm 
ing society I quitted with the great- 
est possible regret, to rejoin our 
army at Inverness.” Mr. Duff did 
not at first recognize him through 
his beggar’s disguise; but, having 
fixed his eyes on him, his surprise 
was at length succeeded by a flood 
of tears. Here he passed a restless 
night, and next morning suffered a 
dreadful alarm on being told by 
the maid that the court yard was 
filled with soldiers come to seize 
him. He immediately prepared for 
defence, with his eyes steadily fixed 
on the door, ready to spring on the 
first soldier who should enter; but 
what was his surprise and delight 
when he saw the amiable Miss Duff, 
the younger, burst in out of breath 
to tell him that it was a false alarm, 
and that the soldiers were gone. 
Miss Duff, he observes, was very 
beautiful, and only eighteen. “1 
seized her,” he adds, “ in my arms, 
wressed her to my bosom, and gave 
er, with the best will in the world, 
a thousand tender kisses.” Here 
he met with his brother-in-law, Lord 
Rollo, who would in no wise inter 
fere to assist his escape. He took 
leave, therefore, of Banff, and of the 
amiable and hospitable family of 
Mr. Duff, and returned to the castle 
of Mrs. Gordon, where he finally 
resolved to make his way to the 
south, or to perish in the attempt, 
which was indeed rash and hazard- 
ous in the extreme, the low country 
being every where infested with 
soldiers, who were commissioned to 
use the severest measures for the 
apprehension of rebels, aad the two 
arms of the sea, the Tay and the 
Forth, being strictly guarded at all 
the different ferries. In prosecution 
of his design, he left the castle of 
Mr. Gordon, with a recommendation 
from a Mr. Menzies, whom he had 
met there, to Mr. Gordon of Kil- 
drummy, one of his near relations. 
He met with the kindest reception, 
and was furnished with a guide to 
the village of Kildrummy, and after- 
wards to Cortachie, a village belong- 
ing to Lord Ogilvie, the inhabitants 
of which were favourably disposed 
to the prince. Here he ran no risk 
from the people, and the landlady 





of the public house informed him, 
that there were two of the prince’s 
adherents concealed in Glen Pros- 
sen, a large ravine between two 
mountains, at the house of a peasant 
named Samuel. Our adventurer 
having found out these two compa- 
nions in misfortune, he was induced, 
from the representation of the dan- 
gers which they gave of his journey 
southwards, to remain with them 
about 17 days, living on oatmeal 
and water, prepared according to 
the most approved modes of Scots 
cookery. 

Samuel had a married daughter, 
who acted as a centinel atthe mouth 
of the glen, and gave exact informa- 
tion during the day of the motions 
of the troops who were scouring the 
country. But when the troops ar- 
rived in the evening, the three ad- 
venturers were forced to fly to the 
mountains, where they frequently 
passed whole nights in the open air, 
exposed to the most dreadful tem- 
pests of wind and rain. Being at 
length informed that detachments 
of soldiers were hovering round 
their quarters, and that they had 
received information of their retreat, 
it was unanimously agreed to re 
turn to the Highlands. Our Cheva- 
lier, however, under the influence 
of a dream, which made a great imn- 
pression on his imagination, deter- 
mined to proceed to Edinburgh, 
notwithstanding the most earnest 
remonstrances of his host, who how- 
ever consented to be his guide. Hav- 
ing an excellent horse, he mounted 
with Samuel behind him, and left 
Cortachie at night. In his way to 
Broughty ferry, on the ‘Tay, he had 
to pass through the town of Forfar, 
which he reprobates with every epi- 
thet of detestation. as a nest of pres- 
byterian fanaticism; no sooner, he 
observes, had he entered this abomi- 
nable place, than a dog began to 
bark at his heels, which so alarmed 
poor Samuel, who was a coward at 
bottom, that he struggled to escape, 
and if he had not been forcibly held 
on, the horse would have left our 
adventurer in the most perplexing 
of all situations. Having galloped 
through Forfar, and escaped this 
danger, he arrived without farther 
danger at the Vay, and being in 

















him with the means of escape. The 
conduct of Mr. Graham was gene- 
rous in the extreme. He desired 
Samuel to conduct him to his en- 
closures, where there was very high 
broom, favourable for his conceal- 
ment; he soon afterwards came to 
visit him, expressing the warmest 
sympathy for his unhappy situation. 
He sent him at the same time for 
breakfast, new laid eggs, butter, 
cheese, a bottle of white wine, and 
another of beer, which he devoured 
with the greater voracity, as he had 
tasted nothing with Samuel but 
meal and water for seventeen days 
before. Mr. Graham sent him some 
beef for dinner, which, he observes, 
after the rigorous lent at Samuel's, 
he devoured with exquis:te relish, 
though he had only had his breakfast 
three hours before. After dinner, 
Mr. Graham brought him a bottle 
of old claret, which they drank to- 
gether, and at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, he left him, embracing 
him and wishing him success. It 
was contrived that he should cross 
the water at 5 o’clock—that he 
should follow a gardener carrying 
a sack, who was to be afterwards 
replaced by an old woman to con- 
duct him to the ferry. Here, how- 
ever, he was exposed to new dan- 
gers. It happened, that just while 
he was waiting on the heights, a 
party of dragoons passed, who 
searched the village with the utmost 
rigour, and threatened the boatmen 
if they transported any suspicious 
persons across; and their threats 
had such an effect, that the boatmen 
absolutely refused to stir in this 
hazardous business. Our adventurer 
was, however, resolute, and Mrs. 
Burn, the keeper of the public 
house, having two handsome Seok 
ters, he made use of all his address 
to gain them over to his cause. He 
at length succeeded. But the boat- 
men were not to be moved. The 
two young girls, in this emergency, 
proposed to row him over them- 
selves, which was happily accom- 
plished, and on the other side of 
the water he bade them an eternal 
adieu, under the deepest impres- 
sions of gratitude to ee for hav- 
ing saved his life. 

He was now, however, more at a 


formed by Samuel that Graham of | loss than ever, having formed no 
Nuntroon was favourable to the | plan for his future movements. At 


prince’s cs4se, he sent a messaye 


to him, requesiisg him to favour 


| last he bethought himself of seeking 


refuge with a Mrs. Spence, a rela- 
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tion, who had a house in St. An- 
drews, and an estate in the neigh- 
buurhood. To St. Andrew’s then, 
he resolved to proceed, after repro- 
bating it as the most fanatical town 
of Scotland. 

It was full,’ he adds, ‘“‘ of the ac- 
cursed race of Calvinist hypocrites, who 
cover over their crimes with the veil of 
religion, fraudulent and dishonest in 
their dealings; who carry their holy dis- 
simulation so far as to take off their bon- 
nets to say grace, when they take even 
a pinch of snuff; who have the name of 
God constantly in their mouths, and hell 
in their hearts. No town ever so much 
deserved the fate of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah.” 

He travelled all night, and when 
day began to appear, he sat down 
by the side of a stream to ease his 
feet, which were bruised, cut, and 
bleeding, from his coarse peasant’s 
shoes and stockings. He remained 
for about two hours with his feet in 
the stream—wrapt in the most me- 
lancholy forebodings, and in a con- 
dition to excite compassion in the 
hardest heart. When he again put 
on his stockings and shoes, harden- 
ed with blood, he found that he 
could scarcely stand upright, and 
when he attempted to stir, he felt a 
pain that cut him to the heart. In 
this plighthe walked to St. Andrew’s, 
and arrived at the house of Mrs. 
Spence. 

** My cousin did not at first recollect 
me under my disguise; but having exa- 
mined me for a moment, she exclaimed, 
shedding a flood of tears, ‘* Ab! my dear 
child, you are inevitably lost. How 
could you think of coming to St. An- 
drew’s, and particularly to a house so 
much suspected as mine? (she was a 
Roman Catholic.) The mob yesterday,” 
added she “‘ arrested the son of ny neigh- 
bour, Mr. Ross, who was disguised like 
you as a countryman, before he had been 
a quarter of an hour in his father’s house, 
and he is now actually loaded with irons 
in the prison of Dundee.” 

It was agreed in this dilemma 
that Mrs. Spence should recom- 
mend Mr. Johnstone as a relation 
to one of her farmers, with a request 
that he would lend him a horse to 
carry him to Wemyss, on the coast 
of the Firth of Forth, where he might 
cross to Leith. But this farmer de- 
clined to profane the lord's day 
by lending his horse to one who 
meant to travel ou the Sabbath, and 
he obstinately persisted in this re- 
solution, which draws from our au- 
thor a most violent vituperation 





| 


against that “holy rabble,” who, 
though they are so rigid in those 
minute observances, never scruple 
to deceive and cheat their neigh- 

yang on the Lord’s or any other 
ay. 

Our unhappy fugitive was now in 
a most deplorable situation. Scarce 
ly able to stir, from the wounds in 
his feet, which were bathed in blood 
—cast out from every refuge—and 
exhausted with fatigue, he knew 
not where to steer his course. At 
last, he bethought himself of one 
George Lillie, married to a cham- 
bermaid of his mother. He was a 
gardener to Mr. Beaton of Balfour, 
whose mansion was abvut half a 
league from the village of Wemyss. 
This couple were under great obli- 
gations to his father’s family, and 
he was sure if he could reach their 
house that he would be in safety. 
Having made a hasty meal of the 
bread and cheese with which Mr. 
Graham had filled his pockets at 
Dundee, and which he had never 
before thought of in the agitation of 
his mind—having also bathed his 
feet, and soaked his shoes and 
stockings in the water, he walked 
six miles without stopping. Here 
he rested himself and renewed the 
former operations on his feet; he 
then finished the other four miles 
about nine o’clock in the evening. 
His strength was now totally ex- 
hausted, and he could not have 
gone another step to have saved him- 
self from the scaffold. The account 
of his reception may be given in his 
own words. 

** Having knocked, Lillie opened the 
door, but did not recognize me in my 
disguise of a beggar. He said to me 
several times with impatience and evi- 
dent alarm, Who are you?—What is 
your business, or whom do you want?—I 
made no reply, but advanced inside of 
the door, lest he should shut it in ny 
face. This added to his alarm, and it 
was evident that he took me for some 
robber or house-breaker, for he trem- 
bled from head to foot. 1 asked him if 
there were any strangers in the house? 
His wife, who was sewing near the fire, 
knew my Voice, and perceiving my dress, 
she called out immediately to her hus 
band, ‘ Good God! I know him; quick— 
shut the door.’ Lillie obeyed without 
farther examining me, and following me 
to the light, also recognized me. I could 
scarce suppress a laugh, notwithstanding 
my pain, at the look of amazement of 
Lillie, when he recognized nie under my 
disguise; confounded, lost in astonish- 
ment, and petrified, he clasped his hands 





with uplifted eyes, exclaimed, ‘O this 
does not surprise me; my wife and I were 
talking about you last night, and I said 
that I would bet any thing in the world 
that you were with that accursed race.” 
I answered, that he was in the right to 
conclude I was, from the principles of 
attachment to the house of Stuart in 
which I had been educated. ‘ But at 
present, my good George,’ continued I, 
‘you must aid me in escaping the gal- 
lows.’ ” 

Here he was refreshed and taken 
care off, and having his feet washed 
and dressed, he was jut to bed, 
when he slept nearly 24 hours, and 
awakened at 9 o’clock next evening 
much refreshed. The question now 
was, how to contrive the means of 
escape, and it was agreed, as Lillie’s 
mother-in-law kept a public house 
in the village of Wemyss, much 
frequented by fishermen, that they 
should go there for the purpose of 
endeavouring to procure a passage 
across. Lillie accordingly applied 
to one Salmon, a fisherman, and set 
forth our adventurer’s unhapp 
case, but he received a flat refusal, 
the fisherman protesting that he 
would do him no harm—but that he 
would give him no assistance; and 
in this he persisted, notwithstand- 
ing that he was offered six guineas 
for the passage. But the crossing 
of the firth was too essential to the 
safety of the fugitive to be easily 
abandoned. As Salmon kept an 
ale-house, they all accordingly went 
in together to take a glass of beer, 
and in this meeting the feelings of 
Salmon were so much softened to 
our adventurer, that he at last con- 
sented, and it was agreed that he 
should appear on the beach when 
the fishing boats came on shore, and 
ask for a passage. All this was 
punctually complied with, and the 
passage was agreed on for half a 
crown, when Salmon’s wife, sus- 
pecting something, made her ap- 
pearance, and vehemently broke out 
against her husband for having any 
share in the business. The whole 
plan was in this manner frustrated, 
and Mr. Johnstone, afraid of a dis- 
covery, was forced back toa cavern 
along the sea shore, in which he 
had Rent taken refuge. When 
the alarm was over, he returned to 
the house of Mrs. Lillie’s mother, 
by whom, to his no small astonish- 
ment and alarm at first, he was in- 
troduced to an officer of the customs 
under king George. He was given 
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to understand, however, that this 
was a true man, having been, as he 
informed him, out in 1715; having 
in consequence lost his property, 
and being now reduced to the cruel 
necessity of accepting a mean em 
loyment under the usurper. By 
Fim he was introduced to one David 
Cousselain, a sexton of the non- 


jurors, who offered to take an oar to 


ferry him across, if they could find 
another person. He conducted him 
to the village of Dubbieside, to one 
Robertson, who was secretly attach- 
ed to the prince, and who told them 
that he would allow them to carry 
off his boat. He recommended to 
him, at the same time, to call on 
Mr. Seton, a gentleman in Dubbie- 
side, whose oldest son had been in 
the rebellion, and who was well 
known to Mr. Johnstone. ‘lhe ac 
count of this interview, as given by 
our author, is extremely touching. 


** Having found Mr. Seton at home, I 
acquainted him with my name, and my 
intimacy with his son; he immediately 
desired me to walk into the parlour, 
where he tired me to death with a thou- 
sand questions, which | knew not what 
to make of, with a number of abrupt and 
disjointed observations, receiving me in 
the coldest manner possible, which I 
could not possibly account for; alter har- 
rassing me in this manner for half an 
hour, all of a sudden his son entered the 
parlour, and clasped me in his arms. He 
told me that they had suspected me of 
being a spy sent to take him urisoner, 
ard that though he had examined me for 
half an bour from head to foot, through 
a hole in the partition of the room, it was 
only that instant that he had been able 
to recognise me under my disguise. I 
was very glad to see young Seton again, 
particularly as | knew nothing of his fate 
since the battle of Culloden, and our 
pleasure at meeting was reciprocal; there 
is always a friendship between persons 
involved in the same misfortunes 
invited me to remain with him at his fa 
ther’s house, and his offer was the more 
agreeal'e to me, as Dubbieside was con- 
veniently situated for my obtaining an 
opportunity of crossing the arm of the 
sea.” 

Here our adventurer remained in 
concealment for eight days, without 
advancing one whit nearer his ob- 
ject, and at last the whole family 
were put in a great alarm, by intel- 
ligence which Miss Seton procured 
from a fish woman, that the general 
talk was of a rebel who was seen 
hovering about Wemyss, and who 
had offered a great deal of money 
to the fishermen for a passage. With 
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that decision which seems conso- 
nant to his character, he resolved 
that very night to attempt the pas- 
sage of the firth, and Mr. Seton, a 
younger brother of his friend, offer- 
ed to take an oar along with Cous- 
selain. ‘This attempt was necessa- 
rily deferred till the evening, when 
the noise which they made in launch- 
ing the boat alarmed the inhabitants, 
who set up acry that a rebel was 
atteinpting to escape, on which Seton 
and Cousselain esteemed themselves 
fortunate in getting off without far- 
ther discovery. ‘The whole family 
of the Setons now earnestly entreat- 
ed our adventurer to desist from at- 
tempting the passage that night; 
but he was immovable. Ten o’clock 
being the hour appointed, Cousselain 
returned; but so drunk that he could 
searcely stand. Mr Johnstone was, 
however, determined to persevere, 
replying to all their persuasions, 
that Cousselain could sleep himself 
sober in the boat, and that he him- 
self would take an oar with Seton, 
and row the boat across. The boat 
was accordingly launched without 
the least noise—Cousselain was 
carried into it, and stretched in the 
bottom, and the two gentlemen be- 
gan to row with all their strength. 
They had rather a tempestuous 
assage; an easterly wind rose; their 
Fittle boat was tossed by the winds, 
and in danger of being swallowed 
up; and, to add to their danger, the 
drunken Cousselain was constantiy 
rising up, and had nearly overset 
the boat. At last they landed op- 
posite the field of Gladsmuir, where 
the prince had gained such a decisive 
victory; and our hero, after tender- 
ly embracing Seton, his deliverer, 
remained here until it was dark, 
moralizing on the scene before him, 


suggested. His purpose was to con- 
ceal himself in the house of a Mrs. 
Blythe, at Leith, who had been 22 
years in the service of his mother, 
and who had been entrusted with 
the care of him since his infancy. 
“The trouble and uneasiness,” he 
observes, “which she continually 
experienced on my account, both 
from the dangerous illness to which 
{ was subject in my youth, and the 
passionate, impetuous and impru- 
dent character which I possessed in 
common with most only sons, ouly 
served to increase her kindness and 
affection for me. She loved me as 





if I had been her own child.” This 
woman, when she was 50 years of 
age, received an advantageous offer 
of marriage from Mr. Blythe, a ship- 
master, with whom she lived very 
happily. 
or this house the fugitive adven- 
turer, after it became dark, made 
his way, and, on entering, he thought 
the good woman would have stifled 
him with her caresses. She sprung 
to his neck, clasped him in her 
arms, and shed torrents of tears for 
the joy of seeing him again. She 
was immediately dispatched to his 
father’s house to acquaint him and 
his mother of his safety, and return- 
ed with abundance of clothes and 
every thing necessary for him. He 
was extremely anxious to see his 
father, although he was afraid of his 
reproaches, as he had joined prince 
Charles in express disobedience to 
his positive commands. His father, 
however, gave him the kindest re- 
ception possible. The following is 
the account of their first interview. 

‘* My father caine to visit me; but in- 
stead of reproving me, the good old man 
was so affected at seeing me again, that 
his eyes were filled with tears, and lock- 
ing me in his arms, he was for some time 
unable to utter a single word. As soon 
as we were a little composed after this 
scene of mutual tenderness, 1 amused 
him with the recital of all the particulars 
of our expedition, since our departure 
from Edinburgh for England, and all 
that had happened to me personally since 
the battle of Culloden. He remained 
with me till nine o’clock in the evening, 
and the day passed over with the rapidity 
of lightning. I was deeply afflicted on 
learning that my mother was very ill, 
and had been obliged to keep ber room 
for a long time, and was still more so, 
when Mrs. Blythe told me that her anx- 
iety for me was the cause of her illness, 
and that the physicians thought her life 
in danger. My grief was natural and 
well founded; she had always adored me 
with the most tender maternal affection, 
| proposed several projects.to my father 
for going to see her, but he would not 
hear of it, alleging that I run a risk of 
being discovered, and that if unfortu- 
nately I should be arrested, it would be 
the death of both of them. I therefore 
ceased to insist on seeing ber. Whata 
cruel situation to be so near a mother, 
whom I had such a reason for loving ten- 
derly, without being able to embrace 
her.” 

He frequently afterwards laments 
his cruel fate in being separated from 
his mother by her long illness, and 
the earnestness with which he con- 
stantly recurs to this subject, shows 
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his disposition to have been natu- 
rally amiable and affectionate. At 
this time Leith was filled with Hes- 
sian and English soldiers, who were 
waiting to be embarked for Flan 

ders. One day two English ser- 
jeants called on Mr. Blythe with 
billets, and remained in the house 
wrangling for nearly an hour, during 
which their lodger was concealed in 
a partition between two rooms, 
where he continued watching them 
through a hole which he had made, 
and saw Mrs. Blythe trembling, and 
turning pale, and changing colour 
every minute. 

A long and intimate friendship 
had subsisted between our adven- 
turer and the well-known Lady 
Jane Douglass, who now proposed 
to pay him a visit. Of this lady he 
draws the following most engaging 
portrait. 

“This worthy and virtuous lady, who 
was idolized by her couatry, possessed 
every good and amiable quality that 
could adorn her sex, She was beloved, 
respected, and adored by all those who 
had the advantage of knowing her, as 
well as by the public in general, who 
only knew her through the high charac- 
ter and reputation she possessed. She 
had been very beautiful in her youth, 
and was still beautiful at the age of 
forty-five, appearing at least fifteen years 
younger than she really was, from the 
uniform, temperate, regular, frugal and 
simple way of living she had always ob- 
served; she was virtuous, pious, devout, 
and charitable without ostentation, her 
devotedness was neither affected nor op- 
pressive to others. Her affability, easy 
and engaging manners, and goodness of 
heart, soon set at their ease those who 
paid court to her, whom her graceful 
and majestic air might at first have ren- 
dered timid. Her mind was highly cul- 
tivated; she had a decided taste for lite 
rature: she had a great memory, much 
good sense and intelligence, a sound 
judgment, and a quick discernment; her 
library was well stored with the best au- 
thors, without any of those trifling no- 
vels which generally form so large a por- 
tion of the libraries of women. She pos- 
sessed great elevation of soul, and was 
even hauyhty and proud on proper occa- 
sions, supporting her illustrious birth 
with dignity, without arrogance, and 
without vanity, but in a mauuer truly 
noble.” 


Lady Jane, hearing of the dangers 
with which he was threatened, in- 
sisted that he should remove to her 
house, which was situated about 
half a !eague from Leith. ‘This was 
effected in safety, and he remained 
here secluded about two months, 





which he passed away very agreea- 
bly by the help of books, for which 
he now acquired a decided taste. 
He was at last, however, suddenly 
roused from his retirement, by a 
piece of alarming intelligence. One 
of the servants who had been at 
market for provisions, was there 
told by the lacquey of an English 
gentleman, a commissioner of the 
customs, that they knew that he 
was concealed with Lady Jane 
Douglass, and that the house would 
be immediately searched. It was 
then only nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and it was necessary therefore 
speedily to contrive the means of 
escape. It was impossible to get out 
of the house without being seen by 
the servants, and it was equally 
impossible to remain concealed in 
it. As they were at that time ma- 
king hay in aw inclosure belonging 
to Lady Jane, it was proposed to 
conceal him in a cock of hay. He 
accordingly went into the inclosure 
with the footman who was let into 
the secret, and Mr. Stewart, the 
gentleman who was afterwards mar- 
ried to Lady Jane. ‘the footman 
and gardener immediately began 
throwing each other down among 
the hay, with which the one who 
happened to be undermost was co- 
vered over by the other. At last 
they threw down Mr. Johnstone, 
and, as a part of the same sport, 
covered him with hay, and here he 
remained during a long hot day, al- 
most suffocated, having scarcely 
space to breathe. y 

In consequence of this and other 
alarms, it became necessary to 
think of a retreat, and London was 
fixed upon as the safest asylum. 
Our adventurer was in consequence 
disguised as a pedlar, and every 
preparation was made for leaving 
his native country, never to-see it 
more. The following passage gives 
a most painful picture of his agita- 
ted feelings. 

** Next day my father came to bid me 
an eternal adieu, and passed the after- 
noon with me. J felt the utmost afflic- 
tion and grief at the approach of this per- 
petual separation. I warmly urged my 
father, as well as lady Jane, to permit me 
to go to Edinburgh for a few moments to 
embrace for the last time the most ten- 
der and affectionate of mothers, in the 
bed where she was then dangerously sick; 
but they would not give their consent on 
account of the danger I should run of 
being discovered, either in passing 
through the town, or by the servants of 





the house. What a cruel situation; to be 
within a mile of a tender mother, who 
had always fondly loved me, then den- 
gerously ill, and yet be unable to bid her 
an eternal auicu.”’ 
After setting out he proceeded on 
horseback six leagues without — 
ing, and having alighted at a pu 
ic ones for the purpose of taking 
some refreshment, he consented to 
join a gentleman who was in the 
next room; but what was his sur- 
prise when he found that it was a 
Mr. Scott, banker in Edinburgh, to 
whom he was wellknown. Trusting, 
however, to his disguise, he coutin- 
ued to preserve his assumed cha- 
racter, when Mr. Scott unwarily 
“orang his name. After this, 
owever, he was at great pains to 
induce him to believe that he did 
not know him, for which Mr. John- 
stone was unable to assign any mo- 
tive. Having endeavoured to de- 
ceive Scott as to the road he was to 
take, he arrived at Kelso, where he 
slept at a private house, absorbedin 
the most melancholy reflections. 
Next day he entered England; and, 
without any farther accident, though 
he was occasionally exposed to dan- 
ger, he arrived in London the se- 
venth day after his departure from 
Lady Jane Douglass. Here he en- 
deavoured to find out some safe 
lodgings, and he — himself 
of a female, with whom he was for- 
merly acquainted, and who kept a 


- Having procured lodgings 
with her, he also renewed an at- 


tachment with a young lady, whom 
he celebrates in a strain of the most 
ardent tenderness and devotion. 
With her he exchanged mutual vows 
of eternal attachment, and during 
the short time he remained in Lon- 
don, he passed his whole time with 
her. He dwells on this fleeting in- 
terval of happiness and joy with all 
the enthusiasm of an enraptured lo- 
ver: and the remembrance of those 
delightful moments, he adds in his 
usual melancholy strain, has only 
served to embitter the hours of sor- 
row he has experienced since. He 
was at length awakened from this 
dream by an offer from Lady Jane 
Douglass to take him to the Conti- 
nent disguised as her servant. This 
offer, after at first rejecting, owing 
to the attachment which he had for- 
med, he at last determined to accept; 
and a separation from his mistress, 
who was now become the idol of his 
heart, was, in consequence, render- 
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ed necessary. The agony of their 
last interview is described ina strain 
calculated to touch every feeling of 
the heart. 7 

« I took leave of her uncle immediate- 
ly after dinner, and went to meet my 
charming Peggy at a rendezvous which 
we had agreed on, to pass the few pre- 
cious moments that were left us in some 
solitary walk out of town. This was the 
more necessary, as so affecting a separa 
tion would not admit of witnesses, and 
especially of the presence of her uncle, 
who had not the least suspicion of our 
sentiraents; the afternoon, which was the 
most melancholy we ever knew, was 
spent in reciprocal vows and promises of 
eternal fidelity and constancy, neverthe- 
less it passed with the velocity of light- 
ning; a hundred times I was tempted to 
renounce my intention of departing, and 
I had occasion for all the fortitude of my 
charmivg Peggy, to confirm me in my 
resolution, She accompanied me to the 
coach-office, where, haviog remained to- 
gether till half-past eight o’clock, she 
called a coach, and entered it more dead 
than alive. I followed her coach with 
my eyes, and when it altogether disap- 
peared, my resolution then became weak 
and wavering.” 

“If Lcould have foreseen that this 
was the last time! should ever see her, 
bo consideration on earth could have 
torn me from her; and rather than have 
left her, I should have coolly awaited the 
ignominious death with which I was eve- 
ry day threatened. Vain hopes! vain 
illusions! Mv life has been one continu- 
ed and uninterrupted series, a perpetual 
concatenation of the effects of adverse 
fortune. The supreme being has as- 
signed a fixed period for the dissolution 
of every thing that is created of matter; 
but if there be such a thing as immor- 
tality, our two souls will be eternally 
united.” 

Having escaped to the continent, 
he finally entered into the service 
of France, where he met with the 
most unjust treatment, being de- 
graded to the rank of an ensign, al- 
though he had held a captain’s com- 
mission in the service of prince 
Charles, and at length deprived of 
a small pension which had been at 
first assigned him, and in conse- 

uence left in great pecuniary dif- 
culties. His future life was, in 
short, spent in continued disap. 
pointment and misery, by which his 
spirit, though naturally firm and 
magnanimous, seems at length to 
have been entirely cast down and 
broken; and he breaks forth with- 
out restraint into the most distress- 
ing lamentations over the misery of 
his lot. 





*“[ know nut,”’ he observes, * what 
star has presided at my birth, but my 
life has been continually passed in mis- 
fortune, adver-ity, pain, want, and the 
most crying injustice in the service,— 
very hard to be borne by a man of feel- 
ing, and an officer well acquainted with 
the duties of his profession. I have al- 
ways been in straits; and the third of the 
pension given me by the king, for my 
subsistence, has been retrenched from 
it. I owe nothing to fortune, which has 
always cruelly persecuted me, without 
having once been propitious. Provi- 
dence has frequently saved my life as if 
by a miracle; but that life has never yet 
been a source of enjoyment to me.” 


The following is in the same strain 
of despondency: 

“If | had at that time as perfect a 
knowledge of the government’s offices 
as I have since acquired by experience, 
1 should have been more successful with 
much less protection; but | was then un- 
acquainted with the omnipotence of the 
clerks: the crooked paths which it was 
necessary to tread in order to arrive at 
any object, and the irresistible influence 
of petticoats, which force open ali the 
barriers to furtune, though I am now ac- 
quainted with this marvellous key for 
opening a dvor to the reward of merit 
aad demerit, | have never made use of 
it. M. Rouille gave my friends every 
possible assurance, that their demands 
in my favour would be complied with; 
and M. de Ja Porte assured me at the 
same time, that [ should find my com- 
mission at Louisbourg on my arrival 
there. This minister sent me an order, 
towards the end of May, to repair to 
Rochefort; and M. de St. Contest having 
given rm: a gratification to defray in part 
the expences of my journey, | immedi- 
ately left Paris, not indeed confiding io 
their promises, for t had received as ma- 
ny the year before, and when once de- 
ceived, | seldom bestow my confidence 
in the same quarter a second tune; but I 
saw no other course open to me than that 
of returniug to Louisbourg. If I had 
been in possession of sufficient funds, I 
should undoubtedly have quitted France, 
and endeavoured to obtain employment 
in some other service; but the want of 
money forges chains that cannot possibly 
be broken, and binds for ever the unfor- 
tunate man to his wretched condition. 
This want forms the certain and infalli- 
ble means of which fortuoe avails her- 
self to crush and immolate her victims.” 

He embarked in 1750 on board a 
crazy vessel for Cape Breton, and 
had nearly perished in the passage- 
boat. In August 1751 he returned 
to France, where he in vain applied 
either for promotion or favour. He 
again embarked for Louisbourg in 
1752, and in 1754 received a lieu- 
tenancy. When that settlement 





was captured by the English, he 
made his escape into Nova Scotia, 
and thence into Canada, where he 
continued until Quebec was taken 
by the English in 1759. Here he 
was alarmed lest he should be ap- 
prehended asarebel. He was treat- 
ed, however, as a prisoner of war, 
and experienced great kindness and 
courtesy from the British officers, 
among whom he met with some of 
his relations. He returned to France 
in 1760, where he continued still, 
according to his own account, strug- 
gling with his adverse fate. 

* Fortune,” he observes, “has not 
proved more propitious to me since my 
return to Mrance, having continued to 
persecute me unceasingly with an invin- 
cible obstinacy. There is now every 
appearance that she will ouly cease’ to 
persecute me with the termination of my 
existence, which perhaps will be occa- 
sioned by the want of the necessaries of 
life; at my age, our lot is not easily sus- 
ceptible of amelioration.” 

Such was the issue of our hero’s 
unfortunate attachment to a worth- 
less and ill-fated cause. Driven 
from his home, his country, and his 
friends, an outcast in a foreign land, 
with all the avenues to preferment 
shutagainsthim, and without friends 
to support his claims; his proud 
spirit was crushed at length by his 
continued poverty and neglect. The 
account which he gives of his mis- 
fortunes is touching in the extreme. 
It is written with great energy and 
talent, and it exhibits a most strik- 
ing and faithful picture of his mind, 
whether affected by joy or sorrow. 
Kut the impressions to which it gives 
rise are beyond measure gloomy and 
distressing. It is painfel to look on 
constint and unalloyed evil; and 
yet so deeply are we disposed to 
sympathise with the unfortunate, 
that we dwell with a sort of melan- 
choly pleasure on scenes of affliction, 
and it is not willingly that we with- 
draw our mind from the indulgence 
of sympathy to fix them on objects 
of gaiety and pleasure. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. 
(The following article being from the 
pen of a much respected correspondent, 
is inserted by the Editors of this Journal 
with much pleasure, although they can- 
not concur entirely in the opinions ex- 
pressed therein. The pages of the Ana- 
lectic Magazine have often evidenced 
the very spirit against which ‘* Chrysip- 
pus” aims his satire. Had we not so ma- 
ny of our promises on record, and yet to 
be redeemed, we should say that a future 
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number will contain some remarks in an- 
swer to the jokes of “* Chrysippus;” from 
whom, meantime, we shall be happy to 
hear further on the subject, if he do not 
thereby incir the danger of dying like 
his namesake of antiquity, with excessive 
laughter.) 


“What will Mrs. Grundy say?” 


In one of Morton’s merry come- 
dies a farmer’s wife is introduced, 
the burthen of whose discourse is, 
the effect that all she does, all) that 
she obtains, and all that she may be 
deprived of, will have on one of her 
neighbours. What will Mrs. Grun- 
dy say? is her constant theme. 

Many of our literary characters 
seem to be actuated by something 
of a similar impulse. To them 
Great Britain, or at least its writers, 
are the Mrs. Grundy of the play.— 
The credit and effect of almost eve- 
ry thing that issues from our press 
are held in suspense till we discov- 
er whether it is approved or con- 
demned in London and Edinburgh. 

If it has the good fortune to be 
approved of there—after admitting 
that they are in some instances good 
judges—we recognize its merits 
here. If, as more frequently hap- 
pens, much fault is found with it, 
we are incensed at that inveterate 
hostility against us which never can 
be at rest. We quote and publish 
their strictures to show that we 
ought to be angry, and we seem to 
find more pleasure in exhibiting the 
evidence of their aversion and their 
hatred, than of their friendship and 
good-will. 


In both these courses there is er- 
ror. This extreme sensibility is un- 
becoming the literary dignity of 
America. If we still were ccloni- 
al dependents it might be excused. 
The habit of courting the assent of 
the mother country to our political 
proceedings, might be allowed to 
operate on our literary attempts; 
there would indeed be no actual 
connexion between the two. Strong 
minds would neither seek nor dread 
the judgment of the metropolis.— 
Franklin made experiments and com 
posed short treatises without caring 
for the opinions of British critics. 
Jonathan Edwards’ logical and pro 
found work on free-will, which sur- 
passes every thing that has been 
written on the subject by others, 
was given to the world at large. Its 
unequalled author probably felt no 





concern on the reception it might 
meet with in London. But now we 
sit with staring eyes and beating 
hearts to know what a few periodi 

cal writers will pronounce on the 
merits of every original work that 
leaves our press. The modest trem. 
bling American waits with‘ anxiety 
till his turn comes. The plaudits of 
his countrymen are not sufficient. 
His success or failure must be seal- 
ed in the little island which, as a po- 
litical enemy, he disregards and per- 
haps despises, but, as arbiter of taste, 
he reverences. 

Si curant igitur cunctos punvei nocentes 
Quando ad m» venient?—Ju. 

It is wonderful how this deference 
to british judgment increases with 
us. It is in truth no less than a tri 
bute or sort of homage paid to that 
country. Disguise it as we may, 
every expression of uneasiness-— 
every open or half-concealed ac- 
knowledgment of irritation is an 
acknowledgment of superiority.-- 
Were they considered by us as in- 
feriors, we should scarcely listen to, 
and certainly we should not quote 
their critiques on our literature. 
Did we consider ourselves as just 
their equals, the emotions would be 
far short of what we almost every 
day give way to. The school boy 
has Rttle feeling for the censures of 
his companions, it is the sentence of 
the master which, when he thinks it 
unjust, excites his ire. 

Vhy should we elevate Britain, 
not only so much above us, but above 
the other nations of Europe. France 
admires and praises our literary 
productions. The scientific part of 
Germany has been lavish of its ap- 
probation. The difference of lan- 
guage is, no doubt, one of the rea- 
sons of our knowing so little of the 
good things that are said of us in 
those countries—but we seldom in- 
quire their opinions. England is 
our standard—her measure is the 
subject of our voluntary adoption, 
and if we cannot reach up to it, we 
rail at and revile her as if it had 
been a law imposed on us by some 
superior power, that we should ob- 
tain her acknowledgment that we 
had complied with her requisition. 
To such an extreme has this desire 
of satisfying her of our merits been 
lately carried, that to a periodica: 
medical work of great merit its en- 
lightened and accomplished author 
has prefixed a motto from the Edin- 





burgh Review, indicating the object 
of his publication to be the con- 
vincing those people that Americans 
do possess medical and surgical 
knowledge. 

And thus a work of superior cha- 
racter, calculated to extend science, 
to aid and enlighten his own coun. 
try, seems to have been urdertaken 
only to convince the Edinburgh 
reviewers that we are not so dull as 
they suppose. 

A secretary of state prorourices 
a solemn oration on an occasion 
most dear te us all, when the awa- 
kened feelings and hallowed recol- 
lections of the country requires 
the loftiest strains of the national 
lyre—-when our political independ- 
ence and its concomitant blessings 
should have been the continuous 
theme—and yet—in the height of 
inspiration—in the most glowing 
sensations of the moment—we are 
brought down to the repetition of 
these unmanly complaints, that our 
literature is derided in another 
country. 

It is, however, suggested that 
these Aristarchi are not mere Grub- 
street writers; that men vastly above 
the editors of the reviews, &c. have 
indulged themseles most liberally 
atour expense. But do we Ameri- 
cans, freeborn Americans, allow 
that those people are more our su- 
periors than the men who write for 
their subsistence? Talent, not rank, 
should make the man in our eyes. 
In a literary view, Lord leolen- 
derry and Mr. Canning should be 
placed below Mr. Jeffery and Mr. 
Gifford, because their abilities are 
inferior. 

In short, Messrs. Editors, I con- 
sider it full time for us to suppress 
this excessive feeling—let us steadi- 
ly pursue our own improvement in 
science, arts, and general literature; 
let us endeavour to merit and be 
satisfied with the applause of our 
own country, and let us cease to 
honour British censorship by first 
quoting and then writhing under it. 
If we wish to acquire the fame of 
Athens, let us remember that the 
Olympian games were not held at 
Rome. Curysippus. 





Account of the Wahabis or Wecha- 
bites, an drab sect or tribe. 
{From the Monthly Magazine] 


By the consul general of France, in the 
Levant, taken from an original MS. 
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which had been transmitted to him 

from Drete, or Deraich, the chief seat 

of the Wechabites. 

In the east tradition often mixes 
with memorable events somewhat of 
the marvellous. Recent transactions 
borrow this hue, in imitation of 
others that have borne it for ages. 

In their relations the Wechabites 
report, in the tone of conviction, 
that Suleiman, father of the founder 
of their sect, saw in a dream a flame 
proceed from his navel, the light of 
which spread to a great distance in 
the desert. 

The astrologers then predicted 
that he should have a son, destined 
to become the head of a new religion 
and the founder of a potent empire. 
This tradition was studiously propa- 
gated by Scheikh-Muhammed, who 
may be considered as the real au- 
thor of the religion. Born in a vil- 
lage on the banks of the Euphrates, 
he was the grandson of Suleiman, 
and the son of Abd-il-Wahab, giv- 
ing his name to the new sect, to re- 
vive the memory of the dream, and 
thereby to justify his pretended mis- 
sion. 

It was in the province of Yemen 
that this sect arose, whose fanati- 
cism and atrocities were to renew 
those of Mahomet, and of the Kar- 
mats, Carmathians, or Keramites. 
This was a sect which inhabited the 
same country, and under the reign 
of the Abassides was near crushing 
the Caliphate. The author is of 
opinion, that the religious system of 
the Wechabites is only a renovation 
of the ancient Keramites, but M. 
Burkhardt dissented from this. 

‘The reformation preached up by 
Scheikh-Muhammed, went to con- 
demn all the oral and written in- 
terpretations of the Koran, and to 
annul all the homage that is paid to 
Mahomet. He admitted the divine 
origin of the Koran, and it formed 
the basis of his creed, but he insist- 
ed that the text is perverted, and 
that God cannot have a companion. 

In fact, the Wechabites only con- 
sider Mahomet as a sage or elect 
persunage, ordained by the Most 
High to be on earth the organ of the 
Divine will, in composing and pub- 
lishing the Koran; but that by death, 
he relapsed into the condition of 
ordinary men. ‘Thus, in their pro- 
fession of faith, they admit “ there 
is no other God but God,” but re- 
ject the second part, added by the 


Mussulmans in general, “ and Ma- 
homet is his prophet.” 

They do not allow of saints, and 
their first object, after taking any 
city, is to demolish the tombs of 
men considered as such. In the act 
of destroying these monuments, 
which generally have a small cupo- 
la on them, for distinction, they ut- 
ter an exclamation—* May Allah 
bless those who are pulling it down, 
and curse those who erected it.””* 

Besides the Koran, there are two 
other books which contain the arti- 
cles of the Mussulman faith; they 
are the Haddis and the Muegman. 
The former expressly prohibits the 
use of gold, silver, and even silk in 
apparel. ‘The Wechabites conform 
to this; and the principal point they 
object to the Turks is, their having 





adopted a luxury that Mahomet dis- 
allows. Though the law forbids the 
wearing of red or yellow stuffs em- 
| broidered with gold or silver, the 
| practice is very common among the 
| Purks, and he must be ver _ poor 
that has no embroidery on his ap- 
parel. 
‘The first attempts of Scheikh- 
Muhammed to increase the number 
of proselytes, out of his own tribe, 
were fruitless. He had traversed 
| the Nedjid, Syria, and Irack Arabi, 

in hopes of securing the aid of some 
| powerful chief. Being disappoint- 
ed, and meeting with obstacles, he 
was on the point of renouncing his 
undertaking, when chance threw in 
his way an auxiliary, whose ambi- 
tion and audacity were wonderfully 
suited to second his projects. ‘This 
was at Deraich, where he had re- 
tired to end his days in solitude. 
Here he formed an alliance with 
Ibn-Séoud, prince of two conside- 
rable provinces, Deraich and Lasha. 
These two chiefs divided the sove- 
reignty between them; Scheikh-Mu- 
hammed assumed the authority in 
spirituals, with the title of Liman, or 
Supreme Pontiff of the sect; and the 
other, Ibn-Séoud, retained the title 
of Emir, or Prince, with the tem- 
— authority; a division which 

as been perpetuated among their 
descendants. 

The Wechabites had not existed 
half a century when they Lad strip- 
ped the Ottoman empire of some of 








* The Wechabites honour the memo- 
ry of Abraham, Enoch, Moses, Aron, 
Christ, Hout. Saadi, &c. but not in the 
high character of saints or prophets. 





its Asiatic possessions. When they 
pillaged Mecca they stripped the 
tomb of Mahomet of the ornaments 
which the Turks had lavished on it, 
but they neither violated nor pro- 
faned it. When in possession of 
Mecca, they wrote to the Pashas of 
Egypt and Damascus that the pil- 
grimage would be free as usual, pro- 
vided the caravans came without 
ornaments, arms, or escorts of ca- 
valry: what fame has circulated of 
their intending to suppress the Had- 
ja, is unfounded. It is true, how- 
ever, that they have made prose- 
lytes, even in the Holy City, as 
many of the inhabitants are secret- 
ly Wechabites. 


As well as Mecca, they plunder- 
ed Medina, Iman-Husseim, and 
other places most revered by the 
Mussulmans, Sunnis, and Schias. 
What is related respecting the fru- 
gality of these sectaries, their fa- 
naticism, their patience to endure 
privations of every kind, their civil 
and military organization, may part- 
ly account for the rapidity of their 
growth and success. 


The creation of the Djamas, or 
Legions of Mardoufas, was well 
adapted to the Wechabites, in their 
wars of invasion. The mardoufas 
are nimble dromedaries, carrying 
each two riders, one towards the 
head, and the other to the crupper, 
and armed with lances, sabres, fu- 
sees, and pistols. ‘Two bladders, 
fastened to the belly of the animal, 
one full of meal and the other of 
water, would be sufficient to support 
for some days, both the riders and 
the dromedary. 


It is observed by Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, that in his time the Arabs were 
thus equipped, in their predatory 
expeditions. The custom of fight- 
ing on camels has ever been com- 
mon in the East, and was practised 
by the ancient Tartars. Legions so 
arrayed will cross without fear the 
most arid deserts. No separation 
or extent of sands can secure any 
tribe from the attacks of these sec- 
taries. To arrive, to massacre the 
men, to carry the women and chil- 
dren into slavery, to plunder the 








tents, and habitations, and to load 
their camels with the booty, is, with 
the Wechabites, an affair of some 
days and of a few minutes. Already 
are they on the high road to the 





desert, while the plundered tribe 
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are preparing to arrange their means 
of defence. 

Such were the first expeditions of 
the Wechabites, which enabled them 
to advance to greater enterprises. 
The neighbouring tribes, vanquish- 


ed by their arms, or by the terror 
which they inspired, became their 
auxiliaries. ‘Then they attempted 


conquests with a view to the keep- 
ing of them. ‘Their motto, like that 
of Mahomet, was, “ Believe or die.’ 

The following is a proclamation 
by which one of their chiefs an- 
nounced himself to the people of a 
certain district:— 


To the children of * * greeting. 
I send you the sacred book; believe 
in it; be not of the number of those 
who pervert the text, and give a 
companion to God. Be converted, 
or expect to fall by the avenging 
iron that heaven has put into my 
hands, to strike idolaters therewith. 

The slightest resistance to a sum- 
mons of this imperious kind, was at- 
tended with massacres, pillaging, 
and devastation. If the tribe sub- 
mitted, the Wechabites placed a 
governor over them, obliged them 
to pay the tenths, and the new con- 
verts were also obliged to furnish 
one man in ten to serve gratuitously 
in the legions. 


After having spread their doc- 
trines,by force or persuasion, through 
almost all the tribes of Arabia and 
the Desert, the sectaries proceeded 
to extend their domination into Sy- 
ria and Mesopotamia. Then the 
Porte, alarmed at their progress, or- 
dered Suleyman, the Pasha of Bag- 
dad, to a them. An expedi- 
tion, under the command of Ali, 
son-in-law of Suleyman, was direct- 
ed against Deraich, but proved un- 
successful. Ali perished with the 
greater part of Vis troops. ‘The 

Vechabites, emboldened to a high- 
er pitch of audacity, in 1801, by the 
destruction of Kerbela, spread ter- 
ror through all that part of the East. 
Three years after, Ibn-Séoud was 
assassinated by a Persian, whose 
two sons had perished in the mas- 
sacre of Kerbela, and Muhammed 
did not long survive him. ‘The son 
of Ibn-Séoud, to his father’s con- 
quests added the province of Ye- 
men; also certain places on the bor- 
ders of the Red Sea, with the whole 
western coast of the Persian Gulph, 
the isle of Baherin, famous for its 





pearl fisheries, and several other 
districts of Arabistan. 

The memoir of M. R. details all 
the principal expeditions of the 
Wechabites, with their victories, 
and the reverses they afterwards 
experienced from the troops of the 
Pasha of Egypt. All these expe- 
ditions were attended with unh ard 
of cruelties; not to avenge an out- 
rage or a violated territory, or to 
succour oppressed tribes, but origi- 
nating in the ambition of the chiefs, 
a reflection too applicable to the 
wars of Europe. 

The author’s memoir terminates 
with a succinct narrative of the 
campaigns of the Wechabites, in the 
years 1811, 12, and 13. He has not 
been able to collect an authentic 
document, to bring down his rela- 
tion to the present time. The opin- 
ion he has formed of the character, 
projects, and resources of the We- 
chabites, is, that notwithstanding 
their reverses in Arabia, they must 
prove a source of constant alarm to 
the Ottoman Porte. 

During the residence of M. Burck- 
hardt at Damascus, these sectaries 
advanced to within twelve leagues 
of the city, when the greater part of 
the terrified population sought re 
fuge in the mountains. The envi- 
rons were ravaged, and so alert 
were the robbers in the work of de- 
vastation, that they left nothing but 
the bare walls of fifty villages. 

There is one invariable law among 
them, that of dividing the spoils. 
The chief has a fifth part; the re- 
mainder isdivided amongst the men, 
sv that each horseman has three lots, 
and each foot soldier, or conductor 
of a camel, one lot. ‘Ihe soldier 
who in battle kills a horseman, 
claims the spoils as his right. 

In the beginning of 1813, the hos- 
tilities of the Wechabites ended 
with the capture of Deraich, their 
last asylum. ‘This was utterly de- 
stroyed by order of the Pasha of 
Egypt. But more recent accounts 
report that they have again appear- 
ed in arms, at the end of some 
months, both on the continent and 
on the Persian Gulph. 





PERCY ANECDOTES, 


Education in the fifteenth century. 
In the fifteenth century, one of the 
principal modes of education in use was, 
fur children to reside in the houses of 





bishops and nobility, where they were 
instructed in learning, while they at the 
same time occasionally filled up the reti- 
nue of their masters. Pace, the friend 
of Erasmus, and ove of the priaciyal re- 
storers of letters in England, imbibed 
the rudiments of learning in the palace 
of Langton, bishop of Wiuchester; and 
Croke, one of the first restorers of the 
Greek language, io that of archbishop 
Warham. Sir Thomas More, too, was 
educated as a page with cardinal Mor- 
ton, archbishop of Canterbury, about 
1490, who was so struck with his geni- 
ous, that he would often say at dinner, 
‘*this child here waiting at table is so 
very ingenious, that he will one day 
prove an extraordinary man.” 


Charles VI. of France. 

The father of this movarch, CharlesV. 
having showo him when he was quite a 
child his crown richly set with diamonds, 
and his helmet of steel, asked him which 
he preferred. Charles replied, that he 
would rather have the helmet. He ex- 
pressed the same inclination on bis com- 
ing to the throne; for on seeing on one 
table the insignia of royalty and the 
crown jewels that had belonged to his 
father, and on the other his sword, his 
corselets, and his shield, «1 prefer,” 
said he, ‘‘ my father’s arms to his trea- 
sure.”’ 


Turkish Boy. 

During the war between Turkey and 
Austria in 1788, a Turkish man and boy 
loading a waggon with hay were sur- 
prised by a foraging party of Austrians. 
The boy only twelve years of age, de- 
fended himself with great bravery on 
the top of the waggon with two pistols; 
when his powder and ball were expend- 
ed, he still made a noble resistance with 
a scythe, and weunded two hussars very 
dangerously. At this moment the horses 
took fright, the waggon was overturned, 
and the man and boy much injured. 
Both of them had their legs fractured, 
which, when examined by a surgeon, 
made the man shed tears with pain; but 
the boy bore all with the fortitude of aa 
ancient Roman, and reproached his com- 
panion for betraying his sufferings be- 
fore the ** Christian dogs,” as they called 
the Austrians. 
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